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RETROSPECTIVE STUDIES. 
BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 
II 


With the recognition that controls have an influence upon 
the messages, we may take up the causes of certain types of 
mistakes and confusion. The perplexity of many people on this 
point has grown out of the assumption that the communicator 
acted directly in the process. But this assumption is wholly 
erroneous. ‘The process is not so simple. We might well feel 
puzzled if it were simple. But a careful study of the phenomena, 
especially in the records of the work of Mrs. Chenoweth, will 
reveal the fact that more than one personality besides the com- 
municator may be concerned in the messages. There may be 
half a dozen personalities involved. But even if only one be 
involved it would tend to explain how mistakes of a certain kind 
should occur. This would be especially true if the control has 
to implicate interpretation in his transmission for a communi- 
cator. In the pictographic process this is clear. The control 
receives mental pictures from the communicator and has to 
interpret them as symbols. His inférences may be false and 
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this is perfectly apparent in many instances of the work of Mrs. 
Chenoweth. But it is not so apparent in that of Mrs. Piper, as 
we have seen. Yet mistakes of a most interesting type occur. 

Thus far, therefore, in the study of the Piper phenomena 
we do not obtain conclusive evidence that the pictographic 
process, as it is manifested in the work of Mrs. Chenoweth, is 
operative. The examination of subliminal phenomena shows the 
presence of one factor of it: namely, that Mrs. Piper is a 
spectator of what she reports, at least in Subliminal I. But we 
lack there the evidence that she is a spectator merely of phan- 
tasms instead of realities. Again, in the study of the influence 
of the control of the messages we discover a situation in which 
the pictographic process is possible, but is not proved. The in- 
tervention of controls is proved as showing why messages do 
not reflect better the personal characteristics of the communi- 
cators. But we lack indications of their interpreting a symbolic 
picture. It is possible that the method of communicating is 
what the controls call the “ direct method ” in the work of Mrs. 
Chenoweth, where we have, as yet, no distinct proof that the 
pictographic process is either dominant or operative. It is con- 
ceivable that, with Mrs. Piper, her echolalic tendencies make 
her better for the direct method and, if so, little evidence would 
appear for the pictographic or indirect method. 

Before taking up the relation of mistakes and confusion to 
the question of pictographic methods in the Piper work, I should 
perhaps deal with the question of involuntary messages. The 
solution of that problem may throw light on the one just 
mentioned. By involuntary messages I mean those which come 
through without the intention of the communicator. It will not 
be easy to prove the fact of such messages. The whole ex- 
ternal appearance of the phenomena is that of intended messages, 
tho it is probable that we think so because of the assumption 
that communication is much more like our own conversation 
with each other than is the fact. There can be no doubt that 
many of the messages are intended, but whether they come at 
the time intended is another matter. It is quite conceivable that 
the time of their transmission and the time of their intended 
transmission may not coincide. But even if they did coincide 
it would not follow that the intention had anything to do with 
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the actual transmission. It is our complete ignorance of all 
direct or complete knowledge of what goes on in the process 
that prevents us from having any definite ideas of just what 
effects the success. Vividness, frequency of impression and 
prolongation of, imagery may be the real factors in determining 
the transmission, and not the intention of the communicator at 
all. That, of course, remains to be proved. But the hypothesis 
must be reckoned with. 

Moreover we must remember that a pictographic process may 
be the one in the mind of the communicator even when it is 
not the process by which the medium receives or transmits the 
information. We know that this is the fact in the recall of 
our Own memories. But whether the effect is to reproduce 
such pictures in the mind of the control or medium is another 
matter. Its existence, however, in the mind of the communi- 
cator, which is evident enough from the character of the 
messages, makes possible the reckoning with vividness, frequency 
and continuity of imagery as factors affecting the transmission. 
It is right here that abruptness of change in incidents and the 
fragmentary character of the messages has its significance in the 
direction of what we are discussing. 

I must premise, however, that abruptness of change in the 
subject of communication may not always signify as much as 
would appear on the surface. It all depends on whether the 
separated incidents have or have not a naturally associated re- 
lation to each other. It is the selection of incidents that have 
not any natural associations for the communicator that suggests 
some anomalous cause. Hence I shall select my incidents with 
reference to this disconnection and to their evidential interest. 

On page 338* there is a conspicuous itistance. My father 
had just endeavored to give the name of my brother Frank, if 
I rightly interpret the name attempted. He immediately made 
an allusion to his stomach, which, if it had been to my brother 
Frank’s trouble, would have been more pertinent. But his own 
stomach and trouble with it at the end of his life had nothing of 
association with my brother Frank. But the decided change of 
subject was manifested in the immediate reference to his desire 


*Eng. S. P. R. Proceedings, Vol. XVI. 
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to “step in and hear you at the college.” This had no more 
connection with my brother Frank nor with his own ‘physical 
trouble than one man’s experience has with another’s, at least 
so far as the law of association is concerned. On page 341 the 
abrupt change of subject from the idea of a “ constant revelation 
since Christ” to Swedenborg and our conversation about him 
had a natural association and so it has no significance for anoma- 
lous explanations. On page 371 a second allusion was made to 
Swedenborg and abruptly changed to a trip to the mountains, 
which was not true as stated. Then he immediately referred 
to a trip out West and a railway disaster while he was on this 
trip. In the midst of this (p. 372) he referred to our long 
talks during our last years and as abruptly returned to the rail- 
way accident. Our conversation on this subject had no more 
relation to the accident than his hat would have to his religion, 
and yet it was sandwiched into the story of the accident, as if 
it were in some way connected with it. Then after finishing 
the allusion to the accident he as suddenly referred to a fire 
which might have had an association with another railway ac- 
cident of which he knew, and then returned to the original one 
in mind. 

On page 397 he referred to some philosophical and religious 
discussions with an old friend and abruptly changed the subject 
to his walking stick which had no connection whatever, either 
in time or mental interest, with the friend he had just mentioned. 
On page 401 he referred, in reply to a statement I made to him, 
to his feelings when we parted on my way to college. This’ 
was suddenly changed to his remembering “ the coach very well 
and the roughness of the roads and country.” Then at once he 
referred to his sistér and her care of us children. The imme- 
diate mention of Ohio was relevant enough, but the allusion to 
the “coach” and rough roads had no connection whatever with 
the previous subject, unless it be by the following fact. My father 
chose the college to which I should go because he felt it safer 
against the invasion of liberal thinking on religion, and as his own 
church could be reached only by riding over rough roads at 
one time, it may be that the suppressed thought about religion 
which entered so largely into his decision about a college had 
brought up prominently a picture of the country and roads on 
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the way to his own church. This connection is possible, tho 
it is not mentioned, but many of our memories have such subcon- 
scious connections. If this be the explanation of the incident 
the change is not so abrupt as it superficially appears to be. 
There was no discoverable reason for the allusion to his sister 
at this juncture except possibly the time relation, and that may 
suffice to account for mentioning her. Moreover the immediate 
reference to my brother George had no discoverable association 
with the whole passage, except that he lived in Ohio which had 
just been mentioned. But that connection only emphasizes the 
chaotic character of the whole. On page 420 he referred to the 
“Cooper school ’’, a most important evidential incident, and then 
at once to his throat which had nothing to do with the episode 
about this Cooper or the school which my father had visited. He 
returned as abruptly to the incident of the school. The imme- 
diate reference to a journey in this connection is natural as it was 
connected with that school, but the allusion to the name Lucy 
immediately following (p. 421) had no association whatever 
with the situation that any one could suspect. It is possible 
that a deeply suppressed subconscious connection may have been 
present, but it is not for us to discover what it was. The 
immediate mention of my brother Frank in connection with 
this Lucy had no pertinence. No less abrupt was the reference, 
following that to my brother Frank, to a sled and then to the 
church. They were no more related to each other than the in- 
cidents of a chaotic dream, tho these always have some remote 
association. But to assume that only makes prominent the real 
separation. It was pertinent enough to refer, immediately after 
_the allusion to the church, to an old friend who “ was a little 
peculiar in religion,” as it would easily occur from the law of 
contrast. But it had no connection with any other incident in 
that page. 

On page 423 my father alludes to a “ cousin McAllen,’ my 
cousin McClellan evidently intended, and then at once to my 
brother George for the mention of whom in this connection 
there is no discoverable reason. But the immediate mention gf 
the horse Tom, which has the appearance of no connection at 
all with the situation, was very pertinent to the allusion to my 
brother when we know his connection with this horse Tom. On 
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page 438 there is a long religious homily and then a sudden 
change to the names Hathaway and John, evidently John 
McClellan who had been mentioned before. There was no 
reason whatever for connecting these, except that the choice of 
subject for communication required them to be mentioned on 
this occasion. On page 452 my sister Anna refers to an Aunt 
Cora and then suddenly mentions the names Lucy and Jennie 
which have no conceivable association with this Aunt Cora, as 
the Lucy was in no way connected with the Aunt, and Jennie is 
the name of this Lucy’s sister. It is possible that we can fix an 
association in the spiritual world by supposing that my sister 
Anna was delegated to refer to the names, and this would give 
them an artificial association outside the natural memories of 
both herself and the other communicators. But readers could 
find no connection from the facts as known. We have to 
resort to a speculative cause to find it at all. That the speculation 
is probably correct is evidenced by the further incidents com- 
municated by my sister Anna in this connection, all of them 
having no earthly connection with her, but. natural enough on 
the supposition that she was acting as an intermediary. 

I turn next to the later volume published on the phenomena 
of Mrs. Piper. I refer to Vol. IV of the American Proceedings. 
There is a number of interesting illustrations of these sudden 
interruptions or changes of incidents, perhaps more striking 
than others. 

On page 396 of this volume just mentioned, I had asked my 
father, for a certain purpose, to give me the name of a certain 
horse. The answer did not begin at once, as my father con- 
tinued the subject of the previous communications and then 
referred to Dick as the name of the horse. ‘This was incorrect, 
tho he spontaneously indicated immediately afterwards that it 
was not correct. Then he gave Jim, after asking if it was 
John. We had had a horse by the name of Jim, but none by 
the name John. I explained that it was the horse that worked 
with the Tom mentioned long before whose name I wanted and 
the answer was: “ Yes, Jim is on my mind, and what is John 
doing by the way. I wanted to hear from all at home.” The 
sequel then showed that the John he was talking about was 
John McClellan, a man who had been the subject of important 
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messages prior to this and later. He had no relation whatever 
to the horse I wanted named and none to the Tom named; nor 
did he have any connection with affairs at home. Apparently 
the name Jim recalled John by natural association and that 
turned the mind to the incidents connected with this old John 
McClellan. There is no evidence of a pictographic process in 
it, but there is indication of capricious associations or the in- 
ability to determine what incident shall be transmitted. 

On page 405 another instance of it occurred. I had asked 
my father to recall something that had happened before I was 
born and he started to accomplish this, giving some incidents 
which, if true, answered the purpose. Then came the following: 


Now there is one more thing which happened before you were 
born and that ... let me see who can recall it and who was .... 

Yes, do you remember John McClellan? 

(Yes, I remember John McClellan well.) 

Do you remember Lucy? 


(Yes, I remember Lucy and gave Robert McClellan’s love to 
her.) 


My father then resumed his attempt to tell some incidents 
that occurred before I was born. But the allusion to John 
McClellan had no bearing on the question, except that the in- 
cidents that occurred in connection with him were also far 
beyond any possible memory of mine. Lucy McClellan, how- 
ever, I knew all about and she too had no connection with this 
old John McClellan, not even being a relative of him in any 
respect whatever, not even by marriage. Apparently the idea 
of a time before I was born recalled the fact that this old John 
McClellan answered to that requirement and then the mere re- 
semblance of the name to that of this Lucy recalled her, and it 
was a good point for the supernormal that it did so. But the 
change of topic was most interestingly sudden and had only a 
very remote and purely conjectural connection with the question 
that I had asked. 

The attempt to name the horse was resumed at a later 
sitting and, amidst a great deal of confusion, my father asked: 
‘Where are my slippers, James?” (p. 422). He then reverted 
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to John McClellan again, as if obsessed with something he 
wanted to tell about him. The slippers had nothing whatever 
to do with the name of the horse. They belonged to the last 
part of his life and the horse to my boyhood, and John McClellan 
had no relation to the incident. A little later an allusion to 
John McClellan’s throat showed that the reason his name per- 
sisted in all circumstances was that my father was trying to tell 
an important incident about him. But it had no connection with 
the main object of my suit. 

One interesting incident of this kind occurred in connection 
with my wife’s communications (page 553). She was re- 
ferring to events that happened a week before her death and 
suddenly asked me: “ Do you remember Scott?” Scott was 
the name of a lady we both met in Germany and she had no 
connection whatever with anything in our lives after that time. 
Later, Dr. Hodgson speaking of suffocation, said: “Get my 
card,’ meaning Christmas card (page 620). 

There are many other illustrations of the same phenomena, 
but not striking enough to merit special notice. But it is im- 
portant to remark that most incidents mentioned can be connected 
by some law of association, so that we have to be cautious about 
setting up unusual explanations of the real or apparent illus- 
trations on which I have commented. Even in two or three 
of those noted we are able to discover some possible subterranean 
connection, which would not be apparent to general readers. 
That there is some such connection in the incidents which I 
have quoted is favored by the large number of instances in 
which a perfectly natural association is clear, tho it may not 
appear so to readers of the record, unless they consult the Notes 
carefully. The connection may be very remote, and in some 
instances cannot even be conjectured by myself, tho I know all 
the facts. But the presumption would be that there is the 
natural connection, even tho it be determined by events long 
after the occurrences of the original ones. ‘That is discoverable 
in some of the instances. I called attention to one in which the 
name John uttered in connection with “ Jim” probably gave rise 
to an allusion to John McClellan, and then this to Lucy McClellan, 
where there were no historical associations whatever between the 
names. If we could trace the mental state of the communicator 
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we might find more or less arbitrary and artificial associations 
showing that they were not really exceptions to the general law, 
tho we could not discover any superficial connection in them. 

But the matter of important interest at present is the relation 
of such phenomena to the pictographic process. Do they afford 
any evidence that the pictographic process is present in the 
delivery of the messages? I do not think they do. It may be 
that a pictographic condition is present in the mind of the com- 
municator, but this does not carry with it evidence that a picto- 
graphic process is in the mind of the control or evident in the 
message. We may be able to explain some of the messages by 
pictographic processes, but these would be so few that we might 
well raise the query whether they ever occurred as a fact. Ap- 
parently the Piper phenomena are illustrations of the direct 
method, as it was called in the work of Mrs. Chenoweth, and 
this means that motor as distinct from sensory methods were 
used. If they were motor methods we should not expect to 
discover any pictographic elements in the result. In the phe- 
nomena of Subliminal I we find elements of the process present, 
but not all of them. In Subliminal II there seem to be no 
indications of it. We have simply vocal automatism, motor in 
type, as we have motor automatisms of the graphic type in the 
automatic writing. These betray no indications of pictographic 
processes in the medium’s mind. 

There is only one incident that reflects clear evidence of 
pictographic processes all the way through. It occurred at a 
sitting held by Dr. Hodgson for me, while I remained at home. 
It is in the English Report, Vol. XVI of the Proceedings. I 
quote the incident in full, pages 397-400. The incident was one 
in the communications of my father. 


Do you remember the stick I used to carry with the turn in the 
end, on which I carved my initials? If so what have you done with 
it. They are in the end ... with the turn. I used to use it for 
emphasizing expression occasionally. 

Yes, he turns it about and then carelessly drops it, the end of 
it. UD. 

(I think so.) 

If not, speak now before he becomes in any way confused. 
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James... Look friend .... do you wish to go to the College this 
A.M. If so I will remain here. 

[The hand between each two words of the sentence above stopped 
writing and made a turn, somewhat like the motion that the hand 
would make in wiping once round in the bottom of a basin ending 
palm up. |] 

(Rector, that way?) [I read the sentence over imitating the 
movements of the hand. | 
Yes, this is almost identical with his gestures. He is amused at 
our description, friend, and seems vaguely to understand our 
imitation. 

Draws it across his so-called knee, lets it fall by his side, still 
holding on to the turned end. 


There is one illustration of a sudden change of incident in the 
allusion to going to the college. Readers must remember that 
I was not present at the sitting, but at home liable to go to the 
college at any time. This had no connection with the incidents 
referred to in this passage. They are connected with two walk- 
ing sticks that my father had. We children had once given him 
a straight one with his initials carved in the end of it. They 
were not carved by father himself. But this cane was lost and 
another one given him by the person who lost the one we had 
given my father. This second cane was a curved handled one. 
In some accident it was broken and mended by a tin sheath. 
This circumstance was alluded to later. But there is evidently 
some difficulty in conveying to Rector, the control, the fact that 
the stick had been broken. We have all appearances of the 
indirect method here. Rector is amanuensis and has to learn 
from my father what the facts are and my father has to employ 
symbolic methods to convey the idea of the broken cane. The 
dropping of the cane is a pictographic phenomenon. This is 
clearly so. More clear still is the “ drawing it across the so- 
called knee.”” Here my father was employing a natural phe- 
nomenon in his own life when breaking sticks and Rector had 
to describe what he saw, leaving to the sitter the interpretation 
of the picture. Drawing the cane across the knee well represents 
a broken cane in terms of my father’s habits, tho one wonders 
why a simpler symbol might not be employed. 
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This is the clearest instance in the record of pictographic 
processes, and the fact that it occurs in the automatic writing 
suggests that it might be the method throughout. But the 
difficulty with that view would be that evidence of it ought to 
occur more frequently and it would be hard to answer that ob- 
jection. In any case the present instance is not intelligible unless 
the pictographic process be assumed. That conception of it did 
not, Of course, occur to me at the time of the sitting, because 
I had no suspicion of its existence, except as making the control 
a spectator of reality. The work of Mrs. Chenoweth, while it 
did not alter the apparent reality of the objects described, did 
indicate that they were phantasmal to the control and this re- 
solved many perplexities and makes clear the real character of 
the present incidents. But the rest of the records do not 
make plain the existence of such a process, or the possibility 
of it, except in Subliminal I. Even there we lack the evi- 
dence of the phantasmal nature of the objects of Mrs. Piper’s 
subconsciousness. 

However there may be a most important explanation of all 
this defect of evidence for the pictographic process, as I have 
stated the matter. It is most natural to think of visual phe- 
nomena in the pictographic method and that is what has given 
rise to the name for it. And in fact it is a purely visual process 
with Mrs. Chenoweth. She describes what she sees, not what 
she hears. But the same general process may be involved in 
other senses as well as vision. That is, the sensory automatisms 
may be produced in hearing or touch or taste or smell. In such 
cases the phenomena would not be described as visual objects 
and yet be the same in nature. Now it is possible that Mrs. Piper 
is not the visuel that Mrs. Chenoweth is and in that case the 
reception of the impressions would be different. Is there any 
evidence of this fact? 

There are two distinct indications of a different process 
by Mrs. Piper. First, she speaks as well as writes automatically 
and this implies a system of auditory phenomena and vocal 
motor action. Indeed we have always assumed that her hearing 
was not interfered with by the general tactual anesthesia. This 
may imply that it is not the visual centers that are affected by 
the messages, and if that be true it would be very natural that 
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we should not get evidence of pictographic phenomena, as that 
term is most naturally interpreted. Second, Mrs. Chenoweth 
does not do automatic speaking as did Mrs. Piper, at least until 
within the last year. All her vocal messages were delivered in 
the subliminal as a spectator of visual pictures, with an occasional 
auditory automatism supplementing the visual and perhaps in- 
dicating incipient clairaudience. Hence the constant evidence 
of the pictographic process. 

Now Mrs. Piper’s better success with proper names, which 
are auditory data, is evidence, with her being clairaudient rather 
than clairvoyant, that her automatisms are more auditory than 
visual, and that is perhaps the reason that her automatic speech 
was a more general method of delivering messages. The 
“ pictographic ’’’ process, if | may use the term, was with her 
auditory, not visual. If that be true, we ought to find evidence 
of the fact in the manner of receiving the messages. Things 
should not be described as seen but as heard. Or phonetics 
should enter into the appearance of things rather than visual 
equivalents. I think that some evidence can be obtained in the 
records of just this phenomenon. 

I shall select those instances in which “ speaking,” “ listen- 
ing’ and “ hearing ”’ are referred to by the communicator when 
not referring to my own speaking as a sitter. Assuming that he 
gets my messages through auditory sensibility I should not in- 
clude references to his hearing me, but only to those referring 
to my hearing him, because I actually get the message by 
writing and Mrs. Piper knew the fact normally. Dr. Hodgson 
always regarded the communicators and controls as ignorant of 
the writing and knowing that we received the message only 
when we read it aloud. They would always repeat until the 
word or message was read correctly. All these facts indicate 
very clearly that auditory and vocal functions were the ones 
determining the process of communication, even during the auto- 
matic writing, and the analogies in the employment of language. 
Moreover I must select those instances in which the references 
to “hearing,” “listening,” and “speaking” are anomalous in 
their import when compared with the actual process by which we 
get the message ; namely, by writing. 

I take first the English Proceedings, Vol. XVI. On page 
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313 on the first clear appearance of my father to communicate, 
he remarks: “I want you to hear me.” On page 314 the con- 
trol says “listen friend” and probably meant the communicator, 
my father. On page 316 my father says: “I know, James, 
that my thoughts are muddled, but if you can only hear what I 
am saying you will not mind it.” On page 321 Rector says: 
“We must restore this light a little before we can speak as we 
desire.” On page 324 my father immediately after coming said: 
“T am coming, hear, hear,” and in a moment, “It is I who is 
speaking.” On page 325 he says: “I want you to hear, if pos- 
sible, what I am saying, because I have it quite clearly in my 
mind.” Page 327 he says: “I could not seem to make out why 
I could not make you hear me at first.” On page 332 “ Hear 
me now,” page 341 “ Hear,” referring to what he was saying 
about Swedenborg, and “ Do you hear me” show the meaning 
of the communicator. On page 368 Rector says of my father: 
“He is being helped by us, and will from time to time reach 
through the veil and speak familiarly with James,” and a little 
after this, “I find it a little difficult for me to get all words to 
thee whilst he is speaking.” On page 373 my father says: “I 
shall be better able to recall everything in time, if you will be 
kind enough to let me speak occasionally.”” On page 374, when 
Dr. Hodgson was explaining to my father the modus operandi 
of communication, my father replied: ‘ Oh yes, I begin to see, 
but I can see Rector and hear him speak to me.” On page 387, 
while my father is communicating, the control asks: “ What is 
he talking about?”’ On page 392, when trying to give an in- 
cident which was evidential so far as it went, he recognized his 
difficulty and said: ‘“ I know everything so well when I am not 
speaking to you. Do you hear me?” Here both oral and 
vocal conceptions are present. On page 393 Rector, in reply 
to Dr. Hodgson’s query why my father could not tell him the 
incidents and let Rector send them, said: “‘ He can tell me dis- 
tinctly only when I am not speaking to thee, friend.” 

On page 400 “ Do you hear me?” again and on page 419, 
“Did you hear me speaking to you?” and three other instances: 
“Why do you not hear me?” “ Well, what I want you to know 
most at the moment is that I am speaking to some other man who 
is speaking for me,’ ‘and “I will speak again presently.” On 
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page 421, my sister referring to my brother asks: “ Hear it?” 
and on page 422 my father is communicating when apparently 
Rector says, “ Let me hear once more,” and a little later the 
same personality says to the communicator: “Speak it more 
loudly,” and a little later Rector says, referring to my uncle: 
“He is here speaking it for me,” his name, and Rector not 
understanding it said: “ Speak it louder, friend.” On page 
428, when Dr. Hodgson stopped the writing to turn over a page, 
Rector complained: “ Do not interrupt me when I am listen- 
ing.” On page 429, in the effort to get the name McClellan, 
it came McAllen and Rector said: “The name does not sound 
right to us, friend,” and George Pelham in the next sentence 
gave it correctly, McClellan, he always being better than Rector 
with proper names. On page 431 there are two illustrations. 
On my asking if my brother Charles was communicating, my 
father replied: “ Yes, and father. We are both speaking,” and 
then a reference came to the name of my uncle and I expressed 
the suspicion that it was my uncle, and the reply was: “ No, it 
is I, your father, who is speaking, and I am telling you about 
Charles and John.” On page 434 George Pelham interrupts 
Rector who was trying to get the name of my sister, and says: 
“Let me hear it for you, Rector,’ and on not being recognized 
repeated the request: “ Yes, but let me hear it and I will get it.” 
On page 439, apparently my father is communicating, and says: 
“T am not quite sure that you hear all I say, but take out as 
much as you hear.” 

On page 440 Rector explained that a certain message was 
given him by my father to deliver and said: “ He asked me to 
say this for him. His voice troubles him a little when trying to 
speak.” My father had lost his voice some years before his 
death. On page 442 Rector said to the communicator: “I can- 
not hear it, speak slowly.” On page 444 Rector admonishes me 
as follows: “ Speak to him, friend, and just let him know that 
thou art listening. The imperative “ speak” has no significance 
for our point in this passage. On page 445 my father, replying 
to my request to say all he wished, after he queried if I was 
tired: “ But do you think they hear me,” referred evidently 
to the controls, and a little later, after confessing he was con- 
fused he said: “ What is the use to try and tell you what [I] 
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cannot speak.” On page 450 he says, referring to a special 
care for one of the boys: “I only refer to it that you may know 
it is your father, and no one else who is speaking.”” On page 
456, he again says: “I cannot speak what I could not often say 
when I was with you there,” and a little later: “ From day to 
day I will grow stronger while speaking.” On page 459 the 
same communicator says: “ It is I, your father, who is speaking. 
Cannot you hear me, James?”’ On page 460, referring to my 
sister, he said: “I wanted to speak of her myself, James,’ and 
“Do you hear me clearly?”’ On page 481, my father said: “I 
feel the necessity of speaking as clearly as possible, James, and 
I will do my best to do so.” On page 482 he says: “1 want to 
speak of other things,” and on page 490, “ Do you hear?” and 
“You will see that I will prove that I am with you still, even if 
I cannot always speak my thoughts.” 

These are all that I have found in the English Proceedings, 
which I have quoted, Vol. XVI. I may have overlooked some 
instances, but they would be similar in their form, if found. 
I turn next to the American Proceedings, Vol. IV, in which we 
published Piper records, with a few others not to be quoted here. 

On page 391 of this volume occurs a most interesting illus- 
tration of the same phenomenon. Rector says to Dr. Hodgson: 
“Friend, we would speak to thee and say hurry us not and 
listen carefully to the voices about to speak.” It was nothing 
but writing that followed. On page 399, in the attempt to get 
my uncle’s name, Rector wrote: “ That certainly sounds like 
Crk”, meaning Clarke, when the correct name was Carruthers. 
Rector never got it correctly. On page 401 my father said: 
“ Hear me, I will return.” In the Subliminal Mrs. Piper said just 
after the attempt to get this uncle’s name, “I can’t write quite,” 
showing that graphic reflexes had gone with the control. On page 
408 he said: “‘ James, do you hear?”” On page 422 Rector said to 
the communicator, my father, “ Speak,” evidently finding some 
hesitation or delay on his part. On page 426, George Pelham 
was trying to give the name of my uncle again, and said to Dr. 
Hodgson; who had explained the error in the case: “ Well, all 
right, but Hyslop’s pronunciation cannot be very distinct.” Dr. 
Hodgson told G. P. to pay no attention to the pronunciation, 
but to take spelling only, as if the spelling was not also auditory. 
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On page 428, Rector said to Dr. Hodgson in reply to a query 
about the sitting for the following day: “ He is just speaking 
to me about it.” On page 520 my father says: “ Yes, I am 
speaking of this now before I go.” On page 528 Rector ex- 
plains: “ Voices interrupt us, in consequence we act for them.” 
On page 529 my wife is trying to say something about the 
color of my eyes, and Rector explains: “ It sounds like MUD,” 
and on page 531, in some confusion, Rector remarks: ‘“ There 
is a gentleman who has recently passed over who is speaking 
this name,’’ naming my sister, nearly correctly. On page 533, 
Rector, after trying to give the name of my uncle and failing, 
said: “Friend, I do not believe I can speak this properly.” 
Remember that he was writing. On page 536, when my uncle 
was communicating, the control said: “I cannot hear every 
word he is so excited.” 

On page 561, while my wife was trying to give a name, 
Rector said in reply to Dr. Hodgson’s reading -of it as 
“ Blackburn”: “‘ Will hear it, friend: she says no. I will hear 
it from her later.” On page 564 my wife while communicating, 
said: “I will talk more now.” Note that there is no reference 
to writing, which was what was going on. On page 567, again 
while my wife was communicating, Rector evidently did not get 
the message and said to the spirit, “ Louder,” and then to Dr. 
Hodgson: “ Lucy spoke then.” This latter statement was wrong 
because Lucy was living, but it shows an auditory method of 
working. 

Page 575 has a reply to a statement of Dr. Hodgson by 
Rector. It refers to errors which the control may make. “ Yes 
we wish to know as it helps us to understand more clearly just 
how much we do hear distinctly.” On page 576 Rector com- 
municates for my wife and says: “ She also speaks to thee and 
bids thee welcome to greet her.”” A little later on page 578 
the expression, “I just heard him call,” by my wife referring 
to my brother Robert whose name was given, indicates an audi- 
tory phenomenon. On page 587 Rector refers as follows to a 
statement by Dr. Hodgson that the name “ Hepburn,” given at 
an earlier sitting, was not correct: ‘“‘ We were not quite sure of 
the name Hep, etc., ourselves, but gave it as it sounded.” The 
name, which I knew, might well result in a phonetic error of this 
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kind. On page 590 my father says: “It has been long since 
I had a chance to speak with you here,” and on page 591 Rector 
asks the communicator, “’To whom are you speaking?” and in 
reply to a query by Dr. Hodgson further asks: “ Yes, did you 
hear me Robert?” Again, Rector finding it impossible to give 
my uncle’s name, Carruthers, correctly says on page 596: “ The 
name I cannot understand. It sounds like Carther, Carthers.” 
The phonetic approximation here is apparent. Mrs. Piper’s 
subconscious had already given it correctly (p. 527). On page 
597, referring to my father, he says: “ He often speaks of the 
church.” On page 643 my father, referring to Robert 
McClellan, says: ‘Often comes to you and tries to speak.” 
On page 694, Dr. Hodgson, referring to a Miss D., said: “ Did 
you hear the description of Miss D?” On page 705, Dr. 
Hodgson, referring to an experiment elsewhere which I had 
made and to what he had tried to do there, said: “I thought I 
could speak but I found it too difficult,” and a propos of the same 
incident he added a moment later: “I am constantly watching 
out an opportunity to speak or get at you.” A few minutes 
later on the same subject he said: “ He spoke about the woman 
you experimented with,” referring to G. P. On page 710 
referring again to this same experiment he asked: “ Did you 
hear me say George at the lady’s.”’ 

These are all that I have remarked of statements in this 
volume which represent auditory analogies in the form of the 
messages. I may have missed some instances, but they would 
only resemble those mentioned, if any were found. They all 
show a tendency for the communicator’s thoughts to debouch, so 
to speak, into auditory conceptions, probably because Mrs. 
Piper’s organism responds more readily to influences of this 
kind. We must remember that Phinuit, her first control, devel- 
oped her psychic powers only in the direction of speech and the 
Imperator group also used this method with as much or greater 
ease than the automatic writing. It was George Pelham with 
the Imperator group that developed the automatic writing. 
Hence this method of automatism was subordinate to the one 
first developed and probably represented action through the 
auditory centers rather than the visual, the latter not being 
especially trained for the purpose. The natural motor ex- 
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pression was vocal and not manual first. It is probable that 
the indirect course had to be adopted along the lines of bodily 
habits, which were auditory and vocal. 

Now I should remark that J have not observed a single in- 
stance in which visual conceptions and analogies were em- 
ployed in referring to the communications by controls and com- 
municators through Mrs. Piper. Readers might suspect that 
I selected the instances above with a view to proving a case. 
It was to prevent this objection that I collated all of them, in 
order to enable readers to see for themselves the real meaning 
of what is here claimed. I might have mentioned the number 
of instances statistically, but this would not have conveyed a 
clear idea of what I was contending for. So I have tried to 
collect all of the instances in which the communicators implied 
that they were using speech and hearing, tho the message came 
in writing. Now the significant fact is that I cannot find any 
instances in which visual conceptions are employed to represent 
the process. I have called attention to one interesting instance 
in which the message itself implies pictographic processes: 
namely, that of the walking stick, and perhaps the confused 
message about my brother George’s guitar. Cf. Proceedings 
Eng. S. P. R., Vol. XVI, 224 and 461-462. But this was 
so rare in the record that I can take account of it only as an 
exception and there are no direct intimations of visual phan- 
tasms, other than these just mentioned, interpreted by the con- 
trol, tho there may be instances in which visual and auditory 
influences co-operate. 

We have found in the work of Mrs. Chenoweth clear evidence 
of pictographic processes and it is not the place here to exhibit 
that evidence. References will suffice. Proceedings Am. S&S. 
P. R., Vol. VI, pp. 48-92; Journal, Vol. VI, pp. 275-290. 
Now it should be remarked that there are no indications in her 
records of auditory analogies. Their absence is as conspicuous 
as the absence of visual analogies in the work of Mrs. Piper. 
These facts show that Mrs. Piper is an audile and Mrs. Cheno- 
weth a visuel. This circumstance will explain the difference be- 
tween their mediumships. It also explains why we do not get 
evidence of the visual type that the messages of Mrs. Piper come 
in visual phantasms. If phantasmal phenomena occur, they 
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would be of the auditory type and there would probably be less 
evidence to her mind that they are phantasmal or hallucinatory. 
That they are phantasmal is indicated in the phonetic difficulties 
with proper names. We shall consider that phenomenon in a mo- 
ment. Suffice it that we mention the fact at this stage of the dis- 
cussion. What it means is that the automatism of Mrs. Piper is 
auditory and not primarily visual. Probably the auditory char- 
acter of it explains the existence of echolalia in Mrs. Piper, and 
the visual character of Mrs. Chenoweth her exemption from 
echolalia. It is interesting to note in this connection ‘that Mrs. 
Chenoweth did not show any instances of echolalia until she 
began to develop clairaudience and then it occurred a number 
of times. But the fact that Mrs. Piper is an audile would not 
interfere with the hypothesis that the general process of commu- 
nicating is the same as with Mrs. Chenoweth. It would only 
explain the difference between the two cases. We should not 
call it pictographic unless we chose, as the Latin does with 
“imago,’ which means equally a picture or an echo, to extend 
the meaning of the term to auditory “ pictures” or “ images.” 
To emphasize the connection between the two processes this 
might be done, but it is not necessary to do so, especially when 
we find it necessary to recognize a decided difference in the 
objective appearance of the phenomena. But the fact is that 
the process is evidently the same general one in both, and that 
suffices to give a unity to the method which may not appear on 
the surface. It may operate in the direct method which seems 
to be motor entirely. But all that we should have to do in this 
conception would be to speak of kinesthetic “images” and so 
regard the process there as quite the same as in the sensory, 
only that we should not obtain the same kind of evidence for 
it as for the pictographic as usually understood, tho the whole 
affair might vary between them or show the combination of 
them, as in normal life. 

3ut the primary point is to see that Mrs. Piper’s process 
is auditory and not visual, and we may speculate as much as 
we please about the rest of it, until we find the evidence. In 
the meantime we have a clue to what goes on after the analogies 
of the visual process in Mrs. Chenoweth. The evidence of it 
will be found in the kind of mistakes made. 
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If proper names, which are purely auditory concepts, except 
as picturable to vision in writing, show tendencies in the com- 
munication to phonetic errors instead of random guessing, we 
shall have a strong confirmation of the explanation of the mis- 
takes and confusions regarding them, and the poorer quality 
of work with them in the phenomena of Mrs. Chenoweth as 
compared with that of Mrs. Piper. Now this is precisely what 
we find and it will be necessary to give illustrations of it. 

I take up first some examples from the Proceedings, Vol. 
XVI, of the English S. P. R. The first and one of the best 
incidents was connected with the name of my Uncle James 
Carruthers. On page 316 a reference was made to an Uncle 
Charles and as I had no such uncle I asked for more information 
and all I got was that he was “not a real uncle,” which was 
true considering that he had this relationship only by marriage. 
But I suspected who was meant and some months later he 
tried to communicate again and Rector alluded to him as Uncle 
Charles, and I suggested that the name Charles was not correct. 
There then began a more definite effort to get it rightly. I 
quote the detailed record (p. 422). 


ClaRL... [hand signifies dissent.] speak it more loudly. 

ClorOR... C [pause.] 

(That’s Clark.) 

ClaRAke Clark (that’s right.) e (not quite.) 

. son [?] ... there are some more which I will ... I say. He is 
here himself speaking it forme. Clarke Clarancee. 


Speak it louder friend. Well he is Uncle Clauc [?] 
Clarake. 


I will wait for it. 
It sounds very like it. Clarke. Charles. 


I made the mistake of saying “ that’s right’ when Clarke 
was given, meaning that this was the correct reading, not the 
correct name. The consequence was that, for a long time, 
Rector played around that name in his efforts to get the cor- 
rect one and it was three years before I obtained it correctly. 
In the meantime he was referred to usually or always as Uncle 
Clarke or Charles with the consciousness that it was not ex- 
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actly correct. But the initial concession which I inadvertently 
made affected the results until George Pelham came and gave it 
correctly. On page 431 it came as Chester, Clarke and Charles. 
On page 445 it was Clarke. Again on page 450 it was Clarke, at 
one time and Charles at another a little later. On page 459 it 
was Clarke. 

This was all that occurred in the volume mentioned. In 
Vol. IV of the American Proceedings there were better attempts 
at it. On page 401 it came in the Subliminal more nearly 
correctly, tho there is evidently a combination of Clarke and 
Carruthers in the result. It was “ Clarakther, Clarkther, 
Clarkthurs, Clarakthurs.” This was possibly an effort of George 
Pelham’s. On page 403, during the automatic writing when 
Rector was controlling, it came as “ Clarkmon, Clarkmer and 
Clark.” On page 408 it came as Charles again in the automatic 
writing. On page 425 George Pelham, controlling the automatic 
writing, got “ Clarktheon”’ and on being told by Dr. Hodgson 
that this was wrong got “ Clarkthon.” On page 513 Rector 
got “ Char ... Carles ...”’ On page 527 George Pelham first 
gave “Clarruthets” and then “Carruthers” five times and 
“Claruthers”’ once. Carruthers was, of course, correct, but on 
the next day, p. 533, when Rector was controlling the automatic 
writing and when the subconscious might be supposed now to 
have the correct name, it came “‘ Carbes”’, “ Uncle Carleths,”’ 
and Rector explained that he could not speak it properly, recog- 
nizing that it was not right. On page 596 Rector got it first 
“ Carther”’ and then “ Carthers:James C.”’ It was James B. 
Carruthers. 

In all these it is quite clear that the play is around phonetic 
analogies, tho some of them are remote. The names Clarke and 
Clarkmon or Clarkthon do not easily suggest intelligible re- 
semblances, but when we remark such errors as occurred in my 
experiments through a tube (Proceedings Eng. S. P. R.. 
pp. 624-634), we shall not be surprised at the apparent divergence 
from phonetic analogies. For instance, in the experiments men- 
tioned I got “ change”’ for “ strange’’, “troubles ” for “ strug- 
gles’, “ improvise ” for “ multiplied’, “ prythee ” for “ brother ”, 
“come here” for “ Cockaine”, “turnips” for “ gauntlets”’, 
“ Second St.” for ‘‘ Sackett St.” “ New” for “ Ewen”, “ Mrs. 
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Chubb” for “ Mrs. Child’, “ murder” for “ weather”’, “ regi- 
cide” for “‘ reconciler ’’, “‘ interest” for “ victories ’’, “‘ menaces ”’ 
for “ magnetism ”’, “ irritating’’ for “iridescent ”’, and “ New- 
man” for “ Robert E. Lee.” There could be no question about 
these being phonetic phenomena, as I simply read passages from 
books through a tube connecting two rooms. Many of the 
mistakes are worse than “ Clarke” or “ Clarkmon” for “ Car- 
ruthers ”’. 

Another instance is an interesting one. On page 434 there 
was an attempt to get my sister Henrietta’s name. It first 
came as “ Nabbie’”’, than “ Abbie” and “‘ Addie”, and when 
I asked if it was “ Annie’’, Rector dissented and went on to 
get it correctly. But he got only “H Abbie”’, then “ Hattie” 
“ Harriet”? and finally G. P. gave it “Ett” and “ Hettie”, 
which she was not called, tho a few called her “Etta”, which 
was nearly given. But “ Nabbie”, “ Abbie” and “ Addie” 
would ordinarily seem remote from this. But the peculiar ab- 
sence of all evidence for guessing in the case shows that the 
phenomenon was phonetic, and the liabilities in the examples 
obtained through a tube explain this remoteness very clearly. 

It is interesting to remark the getting of my father’s sur- 
name in my second sitting. (p. 322.) In the Subliminal at 
the end of the sitting she gave it correctly as pronounced by us: 
namely as “ Hislop” with the short “i”. Dr. Hodgson did 
not hear it and when I pronounced it to him correctly, Mrs. 
Piper then pronounced it “ Highslop”’ which was incorrect, 
tho often the pronunciation of people who see it in print. It 
would seem then that, after it had come phonetically in correct 
form, the visual functions took it up and pronounced it wrongly. 
But the fact is that the pronunciation of my father and the 
neighborhood had long been “ Hayslop’’, as it is usually pro- 
nounced in Scotland, and if father so “ spoke”’ it, it would still 
be naturally a phonetic error to say “ Highslop.” 

The instance of “ Himi” for “ Hyomei”’, p. 336, is a good 
one, the answer to a question I put my father for the medicine 
that I got him in New York. On pages 421, 422, 423, and 429, 
respectively, we have “ Allen”, “ McCollum”, “ McAllum”, 
“McAllan”, “ McAllam” and “ McAllen” before we got 
“McClellen”’, for “ McClellan”, which came later correctly. 
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The phonetics are apparent without comment. On page 438 
“suttle”’ for “ subtle’ which had just been given correctly in 
the writing, is clearly an interesting phonetic error. On page 
459 “ Pierce” for “Dice” is not so apparent, and would not 
have been suggested but for the fact that immediately following 
it came the capital letter ““D” which was correct. On pages 
464-465 the fusion of “ Lucy” and “ Annie” in “ Lucin” is a 
very pretty illustration of phonetics crowded. 

There are only a few instances in Vol. IV of the American 
Proceedings. On page 432 there was an attempt to give the 
name of my mother “ Martha Ann.” It had been given as 
“Mary Anne” in the earlier Report, but the present effort was 
evidently to correct the error, and it came “ Methitta, Mehetta ”’, 
with the appended remark that it was my “mother whom we 
call Mary.” Then came “ Meehitta Ann” with repetition of 
“ Mehittie”’, “ Hetta”’, with the explanation that my mother 
was referring to my sister in the body, whose name is Henrietta. 
Later, page 443, the control gave “ Mehitable Ann.” It is 
not clear how “ Mehitta” or “ Mehittie” would be confused 
with Martha, but we must remember that my mother was 
always called ‘“ Mattie” by her sisters, never by my father 
or any one in the family. Hence “ Mehitta” might well be 
a fusion of “ Martha” and “ Mattie” on either auditory or 
visual analogies. Later, page 508, it came correctly enough. 
The names “ Heber”, and “ Hepburn”, page 560-561, if I 
felt at liberty to explain their meaning in connection with my 
wife who was communicating, would appear as an excellent 
phonetic mistake. . 

All these instances support the contention that Mrs. Piper is 
an audile and hence the absence of as clear or as direct evidence 
that the process of communicating is related to the pictographic. 
But remembering that there are two avenues of expression, 
sensory and motor, we may well understand that the auditory 
process would be identical in general character with the visual, 
tho the term “ pictographic ’ would not suggest it except to the 
psychologist who has unified the mental processes. But we 
can clearly understand now why there are very few, if any, 
definite traces of the pictographic process in the contents of 
Mrs. Piper’s automatic writing and no other indications in 
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the subliminal than that she is a spectator of the phenomena 
reported and not aware of any phantasmal character in the im- 
pressions. 

There remains, then, only the question of voluntary and 
involuntary messages. This cannot be decided within reasonable 
limits, as illustrations to decide it would carry us far into some- 
thing like a complete article. But it would not be easy to select 
incidents that suggested involuntary messages. There are too 
many situations in which the most apparent character of them is 
voluntary, while a few seem unintelligible unless they be regarded 
as involuntary. But it is possible to reconcile these two points 
of view. It is possible that most messages are intended and 
voluntary in that sense, but that they do not always come through 
at the moment of the intention. Apparently those messages come 
most easily which are spontaneous and unaccompanied by strong 
volitional effort. In the case of Mrs. Chenoweth there is the 
constant tendency not to answer a question at once and often 
associated incidents get through when communicators are ap- 
parently trying to send some other incidents. This is likely in 
the pictographic process which presents a large panorama of 
events and the selection has to be made by the control or the 
subconscious of the medium. Now it is possible that, as in 
normal life with writing and speaking, the most easy utterances 
or expressions are those which flow along automatically and 
any effort to think or attend affects the expression. When an 
irrelevant thought gets through it may be one of interest at the 
time and to that extent equally voluntary and involuntary, and 
so with any incidents in the stream of consciousness. All or 
most of the incidents in the stream may be objects of attentive 
consciousness and many of them definitely selected with reference 
to communication, but only those get through at a given moment 
which happen to be automatic or receive the attention of the 
control or the medium. That is to say, a message may be 
intended but not always come through at the time it is intended. 
If the process of communicating were like our normal con- 
versation and as easy, it is probable that there would be no 
involuntary messages, unless the mind communicating were 
afflicted with the type of disturbed consciousness in which a 
normal person cannot regulate speech or thought. But the 
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probability is that this either does not occur at all, or so rarely 
as not to justify generalizing for the phenomena. Besides, the 
difficulty may be to get the thought impressed on the sensory 
or motor organism of the psychic and, as involuntary thoughts 
of the normal mind are most easily and automatically ex- 
pressed and the involuntary more labored, it is possible that in 
what I have called the intercosmic difficulties intervening between 
the spirit and the organism of the psychic, or between the spirit 
and the control, similarities to purely involuntary messages 
might occur, tho not interfering with the law of voluntary 
messages. But it is so much in favor of the pictographic, or the 
analogous auditory phenomena, that the appearance of invol- 
untary messages should occur. 

The whole subject, however, illustrates the complications 
and difficulties of communicating and that is the main point to 
be brought out here. It was not apparent to me when publishing 
the two Reports above quoted. Hence the importance of study- 
ing them retrospectively and in the light of later phenomena. 


[ Concluded ] 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH THE DORIS CASE. 
BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 
Ill 


(c) Margaret. 


Minnehaha had not indicated, by name at least, in the 
girl’s experiences that she was present at any time. But Mar- 
garet and Sleeping Margaret made up the interesting person- 
alities in the case, and Sick Doris was a third of some import- 
ance, less than the others only because she was less active and 
more lethargic. It was to ascertain whether these person- 
alities had any objective existence that these experiments 
had been undertaken. When Minnehaha came and told inci- 
dents that had characteristics of the Margaret personality and 
some of them of Sleeping Margaret, I thought I had uncov- 
ered in her the real Margaret. But certain contradictions 
were perplexing and finally with the help of the group of con- 
trols Minnehaha explained that there were two Margarets, as 
we have seen above, and later it was said that she was a dual 
personality in the spirit world. Then the effort was made to 
have her come and “ confess’, which was done. The distinc- 
tion between her and Minnehaha thus became apparent, tho it 
was much less shown in the facts than in the character of the 
personality. As Minnehaha claimed to be a guide to Doris 
she would naturally know much or all that went on, and any 
facts which she would give about the past life of the girl 
would appear to implicate herself in them. This fear she actually 
expressed, but the “ confession” of Margaret acquitted her, 
as we shall see, and Minnehaha was quite happy over the 
outcome. _ 


Finally the dramatic situation arrived. Imperator pre- 
pared the way, as is often the case in emergencies of the kind, 
and communicated in his lofty manner, tho there was evi- 
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dence of some restraint which evidently colored his message. 
Then came the new communicator. 


“ Margaret, what do you want with me? 

(I would be happy for you to tell me all you can about yourself 
and the work with the person present.) 

I will not do the old tricks again. 

(Thank you.) 

I did not think it would do much harm. It was so easy to fool 
them before you waked her up. 

(I understand. Go ahead.) 

I do not like to tell you how I made my coming so easy, but I 
will. I found I could put her to sleep and then I could do anything 
I wanted. Only part of her went to sleep and then I began to do it 
any time and anywhere. She don’t have to be in bed to be asleep. I 
can do it sitting up or walking or in church or anywhere. Church 
does not hinder it; helps me, for it is quiet and everybody looks at 
the minister. I did have fun, but now I don’t. I will go away if you 
will let me. I have not disorganized her. 

(1 understand.) 

They said I had, but I have not. I know when the other Mar- 
garet state comes. I made her do that, too. But I can’t stay in that 
state. I can send others into it with the idea that I am there and she 
thinks so and that makes it so to you people. Is that enough for me 
to say? 

(Yes, that is clear, and if you can tell more I would be pleased.) 

You mean about the school and the books and all the things I 
used to do back home. 

( Yes.) 

The things she got sorry for afterwards and got scolded for, too. 

( Yes.) 

Wasn’t that mean ? 

(Yes, I think it was.) 

But it was darned good fun sometimes to see them get fooled. 

(1 understand that.) 

When folks know so much, it is fun to fool them, if they don’t 
catch you, and they couldn’t catch me. 


(No, they caught poor Baby and she had to suffer for other 
folks’ acts.) 
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Why didn’t she run away. I tried to make her do it lots of times, 
but she just stayed and took it like a ninny. Poor little thing. I am 
pretty sorry now, not very, but some. I ought to cry: I will not 
cry, for she is all right now. 

(Did any one ask you to go away?) 

Yes, some people over on this side did, and some people on your 
side. They said I was an evil influence. Am I evil?” 


She went on in this strain and remarked that Baby did 
not know that she did these things and reproached her for 
not getting fun out of it too. When I asked how she was 
asked to go away, she replied that they had used prayers and 
had expected “the name of Jesus to act like Magic”. She 
added that “they told her to use her will”, the correct 
method of exorcizing such influences. Finally she said she 
had a lot more to say and remarked: 


“It’s fun to come this way and say sassy things to you. If I let 
her alone can I come again? 


(Yes, you can always.) 

What game have you got on me? 

( None.) 

You are going to trap me, Mr. Smart. 

(No, that is not my object. I would be glad to have you give 


full expression to yourself here just for the good it will do you and 
the world.) 


I might steal your pencils.” 


Conversation between us of the non-evidential sort fol- 
lowed, while she hid the pencil for a moment in her, (Mrs. 
Chenoweth’s) breast next to the skin and finally gave it up, 
asking me to tie a string on it for her and then asked me if she 
must thank me for it. 

Now, beginning at the first of these passages, the commun- 
icator purports to be Margaret, the chief secondary person- 
ality of the Doris case. The statement that she put Doris to 
sleep is so far evidence of identity that Doris was always in 
a waking trance when Margaret was “ out”, that is, manifest- 
ing; and it is true that it made no difference as to time and 
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place. The change often took ‘place in church, and there is 
evidence, according to Dr. Prince, that Margaret could come 
in her sleep independently of the Sleeping Margaret state: 
for he distinguished between Margaret asleep and Sleeping 
Margaret. She did not properly “ disorganize ” the girl; for 
Doris retained her normal physical condition as long as Mar- 
garet was present and Sick Doris was not. It is interesting 
to note the remark that she could not stay in the state of 
sleep, as the facts tend to show that this is true. 

The most striking evidence of identity, however, is the 
reference to school and school books. Margaret used to steal 
Doris’s books and hide them. Doris had to suffer for it in 
severe scolding and other penalties. It is also true that she 
was asked by “ folks on this side” to go away. Dr. Prince 
did so without believing that she was a spirit. Many a time 
Margaret would make the girl run away, but she always re- 
turned home. 

Dr. Prince says that “sassy” is the very word she used 
and she loved to be saucy when she liked. She would say 
“smarty ” instead of “ Mr. Smart”. The threat to steal my 
pencils was characteristic of her, as Margaret was a frequent 
agent in such things. Dr. Prince remarks of her thinking she 
must thank me that she was often reluctant to thank him for 
things given her. Consequently the whole passage repre- 
sents her characteristics and some important episodes in her 
manifestations through Doris. 

At the next sitting Minnehaha appeared and expressed 
general relief that Margaret had “ confessed”, probably be- 
cause it helped to clear the atmosphere and to distribute re- 
sponsibility in the Doris case rightly. But Minnehaha re- 
marked that it was funny to see her telling the truth, as she 
was such a liar, but observed that she dared not lie in the 
presence “ of the great white chief”, referring to Imperator. 

There was an interruption of the sittings just at this 
point, do to my illness. When they were resumed it took 
_ some time to restore the conditions for the work that we had 
been doing and the main object did not come up, except in the 
person of communicators not directly associated with Doris. 
But finally Margaret appeared again and spoke of herself as 
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“little Margaret” in the third person. Dr. Prince observes 
that it was characteristic for her to speak of herself in the 
third person. She showed some fear that I wanted to whip 
her, Doris having suffered from this by her father. She al- 
luded to “ fibbing ” as if familiar with the practice of it, and 
she was, whether it was malicious or merely mischievous. 


She added, however, “ of course I did not fib all the time ”’. 
This was true. 


On the next day she came and confessed that it was she 
that was at the basis of Sleeping Margaret, a statement that 
coincides with the later assertion that Margaret was a dual 
personality in the spiritual world. The passage has consider- 
able interest, psychological and otherwise, as it reveals the 
real character of Margaret when she “ lets go”, so to speak. 
When she began to communicate there was no hint of who 
it was and I asked who it was. The reply follows: 


“ Margaret. 

(Which Margaret ?) 

Margaret talk in her sleep. 

(1 was told that Margaret who talked in her sleep was the spirit 
of Baby herself and you claimed before to be some one else.) 

Yes, that is so, but I had to make you see who I belonged with by 
those words. Who told you that I was some one else? That darn 
Indian squaw did and I will kill her. 

(I do not remember just now, but my record will tell, and I wish 
to know if the two Margarets are the same person.) 

What do you mean? 


(Why, I thought that Margaret was a spirit that used to make 
Baby do all kinds of tricks, and I was told that Margaret talking in 
her sleep was Baby’s spirit, while the other Margaret was a spirit 
and not Baby.) 

That’s right, but when Baby gets half way over, she takes some 
ideas from me and no one can help it. I do not make her do that. 
She just does it herself, but when she does not go to sleep I have 
more power to do what I want to do. When she goes to sleep her 
mother helps her and that dam Indian helps her and I do not do 
much. She will not do much for me when she goes out of the body. 
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Now you know the whole business, and I want to go to hell and stay 
there and never see you, you dam old fool. Margaret.” 


All this is perfectly consistent and it conforms with ob- 
servations that I have made independently of what goes on 
in trances and subliminal states. In the real trance the mes- 
sage comes “direct”, so to speak. The communicator or 
control communicates with less use of the subliminal as a 
medium or vehicle. In the subconscious state, which Mar- 
garet had said she had produced in Doris in sleep, the mes- 
sage or thought has to be transmitted to it. Sometimes the 
message comes as from a spectator of facts. At others the 
subconscious impersonates, just as Sleeping Margaret does. 
This view of Sleeping Margaret conforms to the facts, and of 
course Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing of the facts normally, 
nor did I or any one else. What came was contrary to ex- 
pectations, but all hangs together consistently. 

The interesting feature of the passage, however, is the 
revelation of Margaret’s character. Much of Margaret’s be- 
havior in the phenomena of Miss Fischer was better than 
that. But we must remember two things in the case. (1) 
Margaret showed much the same characteristics when she 
“got mad” and when she attacked Sick Doris. (2) In this 
record she is said to be a case of dual personality in the spir- 
itual world. Hence the character here shown is quite con- 
sistent with the record as a whole. The reason immediately 
assigned for her action in this communication was that Min- 
nehaha made her take the pencil which was reserved for Min- 
nehaha herself, and this had the effect of making her reveal 
her true character, as the record states, implying that she 
could appear better. 

At the next sitting Minnehaha undertook to tell some of 
the things that Margaret had inspired. Prior to this she was 
afraid to tell anything for fear that she herself would have 
to bear the blame, but now that Margaret had “ confessed ”’ 
she was free to tell the facts. Some of the incidents could 
not be verified because Doris normally did not know the facts. 
But without quoting the record in detail, Minnehaha asserted 
that Margaret “ stole things that belonged to the folks ”, took 
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money to buy things to eat, made Doris hungry so that she 
could come “out” and do the eating, made the girl try to 
commit suicide, stole a ring and hid it, and some “ long gold 
thing and put it in between cloth things, and hid something in 
the corner of the room.” 

The Daily Record shows that Margaret played such 
pranks: she did take things that belonged to others and ap- 
propriated them to herself. She frequently came “ out” to 
eat what she liked rather than let the normal Doris have it. 
Once Sick Doris went to the river to drown herself, but came 
away without effecting her object. The taking of the ring and 
“long gold thing and putting it between cloth things” are 
not verifiable. But she hid many things away from Doris. 

The day following Margaret came herself, but she was in 
no mood to confess things. She was willing to badger me 
and, if possible, to avoid telling me anything that would in- 
criminate herself, and crossed swords with me to avoid any 
“confession”. I quote one interesting passage: 


“TI did not steal the pin. I did not, and I could have done it just 
as well as take the big thing. 


(What did you do with the pin?) 

I intended to put it back after a while. 

(I understand, and do you know anything about horses ?) 

Yes, I do, and I like them, and am not afraid of them, and if I 
want to run away, I would use one quick as anything. 

(Did you ever do it?) 

Stop it: you are trying to make me confess, and that was not 
all me. 

(All right, make that clear.) 

If some one told you to take a ride on a horse and he said it was 
his horse, and you could take it just as well as not, would you call it 
stealing to take it? 

(That depends on who said the horse was his.) 

If you did not know the difference between a spirit man and a 
flesh one, you would think the spirit man knew the best. 

(Yes, I agree to that, and I would not insist on the word ‘ steal’ 


about it. All I want to know is how much influence your thought 
had on Baby.) 
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She goes to sleep so darned easy, you can’t think where she is 
but what she drops off and does just what you think.” 


This is a remarkable passage. The sparring is good, but 
it does not avail to prevent or conceal a confession by infer- 
ence. She is evidently admitting the truth about the “ pin”, 
probably the “long gold thing”. The “big thing” is not 
explained, but it may be a general reference. The answer to 
my question as to what she did with the pin is a virtual con- 
fession, so that her denial is evidently a quibble. She may be 
technically correct, and the statement that “it was not all 
me” is a statement that consists with the later statement by 
one of the group that she was a dual personality herself and 
also with the fact that she seems to have been an intermediary 
for a man behind her. The implication is that the things 
were done and possibly through her unconsciously at least, 
and hence the “ stealing’ is denied on the same grounds that 
we should exempt a subject. Besides it is noticeable that her 
statement denying it will be true if we insist on the con- 
nection of malice with it. She seems to have exhibited no 
malice in any of her little peccadillos in such things. 

The statement or insinuation that she could not dis- 
tinguish between “a spirit man and a flesh one ”’ is interest- 
ing, partly because it is not a natural view for Mrs. Cheno- 
weth’s normal knowledge, which is no better than the rest 
of us have in such matters, and partly because it reflects what 
has been apparent in our contact elsewhere with obsessing 
personalities. They frequently are unable to distinguish be- 
tween the living and the dead. Indeed one of these person- 
alities purported to communicate here and was surprised that 
I could not see him and could himself not distinguish between 
me and my deceased friends! We have not the proof we 
desire for this and I refer to it only because it represents a 
consistent attitude toward the whole subject, where some 
sort of contradiction should occur if it were not true. 

It is noticeable also that the explanation of Doris’s easy 
sleep and doing “ whatever you think ” on the other side “ when- 
ever you thought about her” is precisely what we have evi- 
dence takes place. I have known messages to come through 
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without the communicator intending them and in the Phinuit 
regime in the Piper case the invasion of other personalities 
than Phinuit himself, while he was controlling and without 
his ability to prevent it, indicated that the process of in- 
fluencing the living is not always under rational control. 
There is also in all such cases the constant insistence on the 
part of controls that space or distance does not affect spirit 
control of a body. Margaret implies this without asserting it 
and intimates without asserting it that Doris anywhere might 
go to “sleep” and carry out the thought of a spirit in rapport 
with her when that spirit was not exercizing any volition to 
that end. Hence she might well deny the “ stealing ” as that 
term was conceived by Minnehaha or by any one who really knew 
the facts. But, of course, Minnehaha’s business was not “ to 
have fun”, but rather to recognize the point.of view of living 
friends and prevent the occurrence of things that were under- 
stood to be criminal. 

In the subliminal there occurred a phenomenon which 
was an unintentional proof of what Margaret said about her 
influence and of my statement about unconscious messages. 
The subliminal, as Mrs. Chenoweth returned to normal con- 
sciousness, said: “I don’t know why rivers and rivers and 
horses and horses and everything ”’—sentence not finished, 
but the allusion was to the rivers, evidently, in which many 
an escapade of Margaret took place in the life of the girl, as 
well as taking horses from stables to ride. Margaret was 
not trying to say anything about these, but in the return to 
normal consciousnes the control “lets go” of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth’s mind, so to speak, and a condition occurs in which either 
marginal or central thoughts of a communicator may come 
through mechanically, as it were, as crossing the wires in a 
telephone may do with messages not intended for us. In 
the allusion to “rivers and horses” memories of Margaret 
came through without her willing it. Indeed her inhibitions 
were cut off by the surrender of control and the truth came 
out revealing her identity and the part she had in the phe- 
nomena, whether conscious or unconscious on her part. 

The next day Margaret came again, but did little but 
engage in badinage with me. One thing she said was not 
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true; namely, that Doris’s father was dead. He was still liv- 
ing. Then the day following that the subliminal referred 
to her and reported various pictures of what was seen, and it 
turned out that Margaret was said to be a Catholic sister. 
When Margaret appeared to communicate by writing she 
showed this Catholic bias and indulged some abuse of me. 
The reference to a barn and corn crib and an Uncle was not 
verifiable and hence the passage lost its evidential interest. 
Two days later Minnehaha referred to her in her usual man- 
ner as a liar, and when asked if Margaret was a nun, as was 
implied in an allusion the previous day, seemed not to know 
definitely, but described her dress which was that of a Catho- 
lic and said that the men were dressed in the same way and 
that Margaret’s praying to the Virgin Mary might be taken 
for a person instead of a prayer, a statement which implied 
that the Catholic intimations and prayers in this record were 
simply mechanical transmissions of thought from the other 
side, not necessarily intended messages. But she got no 
special evidence regarding Margaret’s identity. 

The day following this Margaret tried again personally and 
confessed that she liked to tell the truth, but was afraid. This 
characteristic is like Margaret in the report of Doris’s experi- 
ences, save that there was no evidence reported of her fear 
about it. She attempted to surrender and to tell more about 
herself, but her control was lost, and Minnehaha followed to 
say that Margaret was telling the truth in this effort and that 
she was sorry for her lying, etc., and explained how it hap- 
pened in a short sentence of some interest. 


“She is sorry she told lies. The Baby will not lie herself, but if 
the black sister stood at her side, she got sleepy and did things.” 


This coincides with Margaret’s own statement as to how 
her influence over the child occurred. She was in fact plead- 
ing unconscious effects and Minnehaha’s statement implies this 
and does not use aspersive terms to describe the phenomena, 
tho she soon returned to them in describing the personality. 

It appeared then in the subliminal why she was afraid to 
tell and later developments proved that she, Margaret, was 
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under the dominion of another spirit who did not wish the 
confession to occur. Some time was then taken up with this 
man “behind Margaret” in having him make his “ confes- 
sion”. But this is not the place to discuss it. We are con- 
cerned with the personality of Margaret at present. 

From this point on there is little allusion to Margaret and 
little from her directly or indirectly that would prove her 
identity, but things take the course of the man who purports 
to have been the chief influence behind her. He does not 
occupy much of the time, which is usually taken up with the 
general and larger problem of putting an end to obsession as 
a phenomenon at large. Soon after the statement of Minne- 
haha that Margaret was telling the truth there was evidently 
an attempt to have the man behind her “confess”. The un- 
conscious incidents alluded to indicated that he was a criminal 
of some kind. Finally, after a sitting on the general prob- 
lem, the man tried the automatic writing and remarked that 
“ Maggie was gone,” but asserted that he would not write 
forme. An interesting conflict took place between him and 
the mother of Doris. She insisted, as if holding him to the 
task, that he had to “confess” then and there. He refused 
and the dialogue in the automatic writing continued for sev- 
eral minutes with changes of handwriting to suit the per- 
sonality involved. Finally the pencil was thrown across the 
room, with a shout of defiance, and Minnehaha came to ex- 
plain the situation which she did briefly as follows: 

“They have the one who kept Margaret going so long 
and now I think it will be better for Baby. She is better, not 
so much sleep as used to be and the old habit is broken, the 
habit of responding to their influence.” 

The changes of personality had disappeared for some 
months prior to this time, perhaps a year, and hence the 
“sleep”? which means those changes. There is no reason 
to believe that the statement applies to the present work, as 
the effect was already achieved before the sittings. It might 
refer to the effect on her subconscious, but we have no means 
of verifying it. The interesting incident, however, tho un- 
verifiable, is the allegation that 11 was the person who was 
responsible for Margaret’s conduct. Readers must not sup- 
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pose that mediumship represents a simple affair. The con- 
trol, as is shown by all evidential work, is but a medium for 
transmission and not always the originator of the message 
or influence. Margaret was the control, perhaps willing con- 
trol, of the phenomena, but not necessarily the originator of 
them, and this avowal by Minnehaha is but a spontaneous in- 
dication of the machinery with which we are familiar in all 
mediumship. 

From this time on we have chiefly to do with other per- 
sonalities alleged to have either some remote connection with 
the case or with the general phenomena of obsession, just 
as the Imperator group have to do with the general problem 
of communication. The situation grows naturally out of the 
actual personalities that are more manifest in the life of 
Doris, and, assuming obsession, it suggests that the personalities 
manifesting are merely the intermediaries on the other side for 
groups of others aiming to carry out their purposes, as is the Im- 
perator group in its work, which does not always reveal their 
presence on the surface. For a long time, therefore, the sittings 
were occupied with personalities whose personal identity cannot 
be proved, but who required, according to the testimony of the 
Imperator group, to be educated as to their condition and released 
from the kind of influence they were exercizing. They are so 
intimate a part of the plans of the Imperator group that their 
communications may be summarized in discussing those plans. 
They were “ earthbound ” spirits, assuming spiritism as proved, 
who could not transcend their earthly memories and were 
themselves “ obsessed” with fixed ideas accordingly and re- 
quired help to break up their hallucinations and hence their 
influence for evil on incipient psychics. 


Sleeping Margaret. 


Sleeping Margaret is the personality that appears in 
Doris’s sleep and only in her sleep. In the first period of 
her manifestation she did not claim to be a spirit, but denied 
it. Later, for some reason not explained in the record, she 
claimed that she was a spirit, and has firmly insisted upon 
this ever since. The experiments that I had with her (p. 232) 
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assumed this claim. Inquiry showed that Doris did not know 
what a spirit was and this must be taken into account in 
estimating the claims made by her. We usually employ the 
term to denote a discarnate consciousness, but as Doris did 
not take an apparition of her mother for a “ spirit’, but for her 
mother, we have to interpret the belief of Sleeping Margaret 
with that understanding of the case. There were some 
things in my experiments with Sleeping Margaret which co- 
incided with what controls often say in mediumistic phe- 
nomena, but at crucial points Sleeping Margaret failed to 
tell what controls and communicators say on fundamental 
questions and this created in me a doubt about her claims, 
but this was because I did not understand the sense in which 
she used the term “ spirit.” She could not define it herself, or 
Doris could not. I resolved as a part of my experiments to 
see if she would appear as a communicator, as I had found 
the personalities in the Thompson, the de Camp, the Ritchie 
and other cases doing. But in my first series of experiments 
with Doris as a sitter there was no trace of Sleeping Mar- 
garet. When I had some experiments with her afterward at 
home I challenged her for a reason for this failure and she 
said she could not get a chance at the sittings with Mrs. 
Chenoweth, as there were so many others who wanted to 
come. This was at least apparently an evasion. I then left 
Doris at home and had some sittings in her behalf during her 
absence. But Sleeping Margaret did not put in any ap- 
pearance. At some experiments with her at home I then 
asked her if she would not try to come to Boston. She 
pleaded: that she could not leave Doris, she had to be her 
guard; and when | challenged her with the fact that she 
claimed to leave Doris when she was not asleep, she claimed 
that she could not go so far as Boston, a claim that a genuine 
discarnate spirit would not make. But I went on with a few 
more absent sittings and no trace of Sleeping Margaret was 
found. In explanation of it she said it was not possible, but 
promised to try to write for me, if I took Doris back to Boston. 

I therefore took Doris to Boston again for experiment, but 
in the course of a number of sittings there was no trace of S. M’s 
appearance. I then resolved on an experiment which might 
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force the issue. I have described the details of this under the 
incidents connected with Minnehaha. (Cf. p. 63.) In brief 
it was a sitting with the Starlight control of Mrs Chenoweth. 
This little Indian control had been said by Dr. Hodgson, in 
his communications, to have discovered Minnehaha and so 
I bethought myself that she might also discover Sleeping 
Margaret, if the latter were really a discarnate spirit, and if 
a suitable opportunity were offered. I therefore arranged 
for a sitting for the girl while she was asleep without any 
knowledge on the part of Mrs, Chenoweth that she was 
giving a sitting for the same person. This was arranged for 
at the house of a stranger to make Mrs. Chenoweth suppose 
that the sitting was for another person. The girl was put to 
sleep and covered up before Mrs. Chenoweth was admitted to 
the house or to the room. Very soon Starlight recognized 
Minnehaha and when the time came I started the talk toward 
the girl herself. The following is the record. 


(Starlight, can you talk to the lady?) [I did not wish to reveal 
any possibility of any other spirit than Minnehaha. ] 
You mean, talk to the spirit that has got her? [Starlight talked 
Indian. | 
(Sleeping Margaret: I don’t understand it.) 
(See whom she is talking to.) 
No. [More Indian talk.] I am talking to the Indian. 
(Sleeping Margaret: This isn’t the Indian.) 
The Indian is there and I thought the Indian would come in and 
take her. 
(See if you can see anybody else there you are talking to now.) 
You don’t mean her mother, do you? 
(No, but I suppose her mother is there.) 
Yes. I don’t know who that is who spoke to me. I think that 


is kind of another side of the woman herself, you know. You 
know what I mean. 


( Exactly.) 
That’s what I think. (All right.) You don’t mind my saying 
so, do you? 
(You tell what you see.) 
That is what it looks like to me, you know, like my medy gets 
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off a little, off a little, No. 1 and No. 2 and No. 3. Something like 
that, not gone far enough for Indian, not quite far enough for any 
body to wholly control, and in that state it is almost normal state, 
almost normal in its way, you understand. 


By No. 1 Starlight means the normal state, No. 2 the 
subliminal stage and No. 3 the deep trance. It will be 
noticed here that Starlight claims to see only the Indian 
and the girl’s mother by implication, but no third person of 
a discarnate type. She quickly asserts that the third party 
is the girl herself and calls especial attention to the fact 
that she is not sufficiently entranced to let any one control. 
That is, she is on the borderland where the subconscious 
would predominate with possibly an occasional intromission 
of foreign influence which Sleeping Margaret might mistake 
for her own thoughts and, from the lack of any sensibility of 
the normal type, might feel that she was independent of her 
body, but not capable of adequate rapport with the trans- 
cendental to get proper knowledge of things there, as her 
evasions and subterfuges, unconscious however, tend to show. 


Starlight continued her conversation with Sleeping Mar- 


garet telling her just what the situation was in the following 
manner. 


Did you think you were living again on the other side, in spirit 
land. 

(Sleeping Margaret: Yes.) 

And you thought you were released entirely from the body? 

(Sleeping Margaret: Yes.) 

I don’t think so. You don’t mind my saying it, do you? 

(Sleeping Margaret: No.) 

I think if you go a little bit further, then some other definite 
personality would come in and help you, so you would see just 
what this is, you know. It is beautiful, only it isn’t just what you 
expect it is. This is all new to the girl, you know, not exactly new. 
It is unbalanced through the opposition, you understand. 

( Yes.) 

But that girl’s mother is here and sees the Indian and sees the 
one I don’t like, and this part of the girl knows the one I don’t like. 
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The idea of Starlight here is very plain. It is, as stated a 
little farther on, that the soul is “ half way in” when it should 
be wholly out to let Minnehaha control and so prevent the 
effects of obsession, and to enable the spirit of the girl to 
be a psychic of the balanced type. If we may indulge hy- 
pothesis or imagination here, we have a picture of the etherial 
side of human and physical life. Its counterpart is seen by 
Starlight and described in terms that coincide exactly with 
the observations made in the experiments with Sleeping 
Margaret in New York. Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing 
about the girl, about this personality or about these experi- 
ments mentioned. What Starlight meant was that the 
“spirit” of the girl had only to go further from the body, 
whatever that phrase means, in order to get into adequate 
rapport with spirits and the spiritual world. Minnehaha 
could then take proper control and communicate with less 
influence from the subliminal. 

Starlight then took up the case more fully, but as this 
does not bear on the nature of Sleeping Margaret it does 
not require detailed statement here. Readers may go to the 
full record for the matter. 

A few days afterward, at the regular sittings with Mrs. 
Chenoweth in the deep trance for automatic writing, I was 
told that there were two Margarets in the case, “ one is with 
you and one here”. ‘This was a confirmation of the diag- 
nosis of Starlight. The same idea was repeated at various 
stages of further experiments and they need not be detailed 
here. Finally, on an occasion when Mr. Edmund Gurney 
purported to communicate, I asked him why Sleeping Mar- 
garet claimed to be a “ spirit ’’ when I had been told by them 
on his side that she was merely the spirit of the girl. His 
reply was that it was an illusion on her part similar to the 
illusion on the part of many earthbound spirits who did not 
believe they were dead. Mrs. Chenoweth does not know 
either psychology or the phenomena of obsession well enough 
to put the case so effectively. We have found in several 
cases that many of the discarnate agencies, or apparently 
discarnate agencies, did not believe they were dead. This 
is not so paradoxical as it will appear on the surface. We 
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have the same psychological phenomenon in our own sleep 
and dreams. We do not know that we are asleep in most 
instances or that we are dreaming until our waking state, 
remembering the dream, can compare it with the normal con- 
sciousness and its contents. Similarly there is no reason 
why an analogous illusion should not occur to the mind of 
Doris asleep, which is just what Sleeping Margaret is. Let 
her become unconscious of her body and be partly psychic, 
receiving occasional ideas from the transcendental world 
whose source she does not know, but interprets them as her 
own. She might very readily take a message saying “ You 
are a spirit” as expressing her nature and retain the idea 
as an illusion. The same effect might have arisen from some 
suggestion of Dr. Prince which has not been recorded. But 
in any case the conviction is not so anomalous as appears on 
the surface. The important thing is that the diagnosis of 
Starlight and of other personalities coincides exactly with the 
recorded facts of Sleeping Margaret’s own phenomena in the 
life of Doris. They have all the limitations of the subcon- 
scious and little or nothing of the wider knowledge of per- 
sonalities with better claims to being discarnate. 


Cagliostro. 


There would be no occasion to mention this personality, 
but for the importance assigned to him as a cause of the 
phenomena of Miss Fischer, tho there was no superficial in- 
dication whatever that any such personality was related to 
her life. Besides the evidence for his identity, at first sup- 
posed by me to be worthless, turned out to be good, as for- 
tune would have it. Mrs. Chenoweth had never heard of 
him, so far as her recollection was concerned, tho she re- 
marked when I asked her and when she denied having known 
anything about him, that the name sounded familiar, but 
that she sometimes got this impression from having given a 
fact or a name in her trance. What she told me about her 
reading entirely bore out her statement about not knowing 
the man or anything about him: for she had read nothing 
that discussed the man. At no time was the claim made that 
he was directly involved in the phenomena of Doris, save 
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that three times in her life he had influenced her, this not 
being verifiable, but that he was the leader of those who were 
influencing her and the effort to help her was directed to his 
conversion and removal from his group, and this went far to 
break it up. 

The first allusions that were evidently to him did not sug- 
gest his identity until his name came later, but the general 
idea of his influence as the chief personality ultimately re- 
sponsible for this and similar cases was intimated in the com- 
munications of Dr. Hodgson already quoted, in which he 
remarked, after saying that the secondary self was not the 
cause of what was going on, that “the actual personality 
with a history and purpose will be determined by this work.” 
It was not apparent in this statement what was meant until 
this “historical”? personality appeared. It is possible that 
Mr. Myers in his communication had Cagliostro in mind 
when, after a certain personality refused to communicate 
when asked to do it, he said that the personality that had 
refused to write had no particular enmity towards the girl, 
but an “ exaggerated ego” and that the plan was to remove 
him. This refers either to Cagliostro or some personality 
not revealed either then or later. 

It is possible also that Jennie P. had him in mind in some 
observations which she made after an attempt to have some 
obstinate personality write who was willing to do it, but in- 
sisted on making the writing so fine that I could not read it 
and apparently did so purposely. He certainly did so if the 
testimony of Jennie P. is to be accepted. After this person- 
ality had written and refused to make himself intelligible, the 
energy seems to have been more or less exhausted and Jennie 
P. came in to restore it, remarking that she did “ not see the 
sense”’ in the experiment, but supposed that Dr. Hodgson 
knew what he was about, and went on with her work. She 
did not specifically indicate who the man was, but described 
him as the “ most wilful, most obstinate, most possessed of 
an idea that he can accomplish what he wishes and I 
am sure this is not his first attempt at this very kind of work 
in influencing a sensitive, for he works like an adept. What- 
ever he has done has been with a purpose and he comes from 
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a group of spirits who are working unanimously for one pur- 
pose and that purpose is not like ours.” 

Jennie P. then resumes general remarks about obsession 
and bad influences and winds up with the following. 

“T will tell you this much, that the man is not simply a man of 
bad purpose, but is part of an organization, was before he came here 
and looks on all outside his particular fold as so much prey for him.” 


It was then stated that his “ garments ” indicated that he 
belonged to an order of men who “ do not like the work done 
by evangelical churches and have a particular hatred of 
heretics.” She then remarked that some had passed from 
life with vows which obliged them to “ kill off the enemy ” 
and this state of mind still prevailed to influence their con- 
duct towards the living. 

The first of the communications would consist with the 
supposition that they referred to Cagliostro, but the last 
would imply a priest, and as a particularly obstinate priest 
appeared later he might be the one in mind here. But we 
were told that the Catholic influences had allied themselves 
with a low character to achieve their ends and while these 
particular passages may not apply to Cagliostro they lead up 
to him and coalesce with the place he has in the problem. 

A long interval followed without any statement that 
would suggest this character. Apparently the plan was to 
bring in their order the influences that were nearest the girl 
and more generally operative, tho not necessarily manifest in 
any way. The two Margarets were first attended to and 
then certain prominent personalities assertively or impliedly 
behind them, until finally there was an attempt at automatic 
writing by some one who did not reveal any characteristics 
by which he could be identified, but the statement was made 
that he would come on the following day. This latter state- 
ment was made in the subliminal recovery. But before this 
and after the alleged communicator had tried both the auto- 
matic writing and oral control, a better personality com- 
municated the following which, in the light of subsequent 
events, points directly to the communicator who came the 
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next day and who turned out to be Count Cagliostro. The 
pertinent message was :— 


“This same group had hold of many different friends at different 
points in the country. It is the same kind of people who took Helen 
Carrington and nearly destroyed her. 

(1 understand.) 

And there are thousands suffering in the same way and to release 
one and another is not sufficient. We must make it evident to the 
world that such a power exists and is a menace to the unprotected 
and sensitive and that we need the co-operative influence of those on 
your side before we make much progress. 

It is the means of growth to those who need to grow to see the 
better way and to seek it. Give the wicked man some work to do 


and he will grow interested in that and forget his schemes and climb 
to God.” 


The next day the work began in the subliminal with ap- 
parent conversation between the control and Cagliostro, he 


not being recognized by me until his name was given. But 
the general tenor of it was about difference of opinions which 
developed into the statement that he was a person who dif- 


fered from me in regard to the way the work was done. I 
quote. ' 


“ He told me to tell you, James H. Hyslop, that he didn’t agree 
with you at all. 


(On what?) 

On the method you are pursuing to change the attitude of certain 
spirit folks, and he said that, as far as he is concerned, he would 
write if he felt like it, and if he didn’t he wouldn’t. 

(Well, I am open-minded, and if he wants to change my opinions 
I shall listen.) 

He says that you are only persuaded by the Imperator group. 

(Well, if he can do better I shall be glad to receive.) © 

He says he never had a chance to have years of trial with his 
method as they have. 

(What is the difference between them ?) 

He uses suggestion only. 
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(What is theirs ?) 


They come into literal physical contact. He belongs to a school 
which bases the claim to recognition on the theory of hypnotic sug- 
gestion, which induces a waking trance and allows the functions of 
all the organs of the body with and by the will of the operator on 
the spirit side, but leaves the recording register of the brain which 
is the memory blank. Do you understand that? 

(Yes. I wish to know if he used hypnotism when living ?) 

I hear him say, ‘ Yes, I did’, and was an early discoverer of the 
power inherent in the physical body which might be transfused with 
the powers of the subject until the subject became an automaton for 
the operator. 

( Yes.) 


Not of the school of Sharcoal, Charcot, sounds like Sharcoal, but 
earlier still. 

(Who are you?) 

The great one he says. 

(I would like to know. I know ot Charcot.) 

Well this is not Charcot. [Pause.] C agli... [long pause.] 
That is all I can get. 

(Get the rest.) 

I think I can’t. o ... Well, he don’t want me, he don’t want 
me. He is fighting me. stro. 

(That is all right.) 

He is mad. He is mad. He says you have duped him.” 


He was then represented as talking with Dr. Hodgson 
who told him no man was allowed in the room who was 
ashamed to give his name and that no favors were given to 
any one who came nameless. He then evidently became 
angry, gave a fiendish laugh, and threatened to harm the 
medium. She came back at once into her normal state be- 
fore he could get a hold. Cagliostro had employed hypno- 
tism. I did not know the fact and, it seems, Mrs. C. did not. 


The next day he came again, but through an intermediary. 
They evidently would not trust him to take direct control, 
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and so some one else seems to have used the subliminal to 
tell the facts about him. He was described as wearing 
“ white silk stockings and shoes with buckles and jewels on 
his shoes, and jewels everywhere”. Just before he was said 
to be very vain. Then the date of 1738 was given, but with- 
out specifying its relation to him. He was born in 1743, and 
was an excessively vain man and dressed very foppishly, pos- 
sibly much as was described. Allusion was made to a snuff 
box as used by him and his gracefulness as like that of a 
woman, and a broad sash across his shoulders. But he was 
said to be a very bad man and that this badness was masked 
behind the appearance of a very different person. 


The reference to a sash cannot be verified, but the other 
incidents are correct enough, and also the pertinence of the 
allusion to him as being in prison, and murder was conjec- 
tured as the cause. He had been at least suspected of this. 


I then asked him if he knew anything about Marie An- 
toinette, knowing his suspected connection with the Diamond 
Necklace affair and soon allusion was made to a necklace. 
Then an imprecation came against the English. He had had 
trouble when in England, as elsewhere. Then a reference 
was made to the Queen’s staircase with some description of 


a brilliant occasion which was very probably true, but not 
specifically verifiable. 


The next day in the subliminal entrance into the trance 
allusion was made to Italy, then to France and to Dumas, 
with the statement by Mrs. Chenoweth’s subliminal that she 
had read Dumas’s Monte Cristo, and I was asked if he had ever 
written anything about strange adventures. I happened to 
know by this time what Dumas had written about Cagliostro 
in his “ Memoires d’un Medicin”’. In a moment the subcon- 
scious said that he, referring to the communicator Cagliostro, 
did not want her to talk about Dumas as he was not doing it 
himself. 


Now Cagliostro was born and lived his early life in Italy 
and had many adventures in France. Mrs. Chenoweth knew 
nothing about the man so far as she could recall, and had not 
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read Dumas’s book about him, tho she had read Dumas’s Monte 
Cristo. 


Following this incident immediately the subconscious 
complained of being in an atmosphere of lying and intrigue, 
both characteristic of Cagliostro, and then saw a vision of a 
woman whom she did not identify further than to say that 
she seemed to have some part in Cagliostro’s conviction. 
Then she saw a picture of a “ wonderful ball and staircase”, 
evidently the Queen’s staircase to which reference was made 

earlier. He was described as knightly in his courtiiness, but 
a devil in his heart, all of which was true. 


Automatic writing followed, evidently coming from some 
French person as there were one or two French words. It 
ended with “ Oh I’m poisoned, I’m poisoned ”’, a pertinent 
statement considering the reputation and the rumors about 
Cagliostro. At the next sitting a Spaniard purported to 
communicate by the name of Hernandez Merio, claiming to 
be from “ Spagnolia Castilian’, and that he was a dupe of 
Count Cagliostro. He merely stated that Count Cagliostro 
had relied, when living, on hypnotism as his greatest asset 
in his work and that he still relied on it for his influence on 
the living. Iwas unable to verify the name or relationship to 
Cagliostro, but it is known that Cagliostro used hypnotism. 


Two days later the man communicated himself, but he 
did not reveal his identity for sometime and then only in 
response to a guess when he said I was thinking of his name 
at that instant, which I was. He then added the title 
“Count” and said this was one of his names and on my re- 
quest to give another the name Jean came. I was thinking 
of Joseph Balsamo. I did not know anything about the name 
Jean. Inquiry in the life of the man in various encyclo- 
pedias revealed no such name as given him by his father. 
But a French life of him, almost inaccessible to the public, 
gave data that showed his sister’s name was Jeanne and his 
brother-in-law’s Jean. It was not said that it applied to 
either of them. Before he gave this name he carried on a 
long discussion with me defending the reality of things seen 
in hallucinations. It is not evidential. In the subliminal re- 
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covery the initials “ J. B.” were given, and I was asked if they 
were his initials. I replied in the affirmative. 


The next day, for the first time, he tried automatic writing 
and expressed himself on occasion in the third person. 


“You think you have Joseph B. cornered. 
(Joseph who?) 


BB J. B. but you have not. I did not fool the people nor 
rob the Queen. 


(All right. Go ahead and tell all you can.) 


There were others far more wicked than J. B. in the plots that 
surrounded the Royalist party. It is easy to make plebeians feel that 
monarchs are inferior to themselves, and as for the church, it is made 
up of robbers who cannot work but plunder and brag of the power 
to produce M... [probably intended to write word ‘ Miracles’, but 
pencil fell.] I will tell you that the church is an asylum for the cruel 
and incompetent. I could have been a holy father myself.” 


He then went on to say that he had never tried to induce 
the girl to do wrong. Some one followed him and said that 
he lied in this. The initials “ J. B.” were correct and inquiry 
showed that Mrs. Chenoweth had never heard of his name 
Joseph Balsamo. 


There were some subliminal allusions to the French Revo- 
lution which cannot be made evidential and then to Marie 
Antoinette acquitting her of being in the plot. But the mat- 
ter was not made clear. 


Some days later the name came in full with the accent on 
the first syllable; namely, Joseph Balsamo. I was struck 
with the accent and a search showed that no book I could 
find gave the pronunciation of his name until the librarian 
found an old edition of Webster which gave the accent on 
the first syllable. 


The next day he came to engage in a controversy with 
me. He undertook to defend the life of a libertine and irre- 
ligious zealot. He did it with admirable skill and defended 
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the right to “take, to have, to be” without restraint. He 
was in fact a good Nietzschean and parried attacks with fine 
dialectic skill. The passage should be read. It cannot be 
quoted here in full. 


After an explanation at the next sitting by Dr. Hodgson 
of the object in pressing this personality for communication 
Cagliostro was admitted again and he manifested as usual 
the morally debauched intellect, making accusations against 
Christ and Mahomet as pretenders, hyprocrites and liars. He 
took the position of the atheist and argued for the right to 
follow natural instincts without restraint. As she came out 
of the trance, Mrs. Chenoweth saw an apparition evidently of 
Cagliostro, since the features fitted his personality. The next 
day he evidently yielded to pressure and placed himself among 
the penitents, confessing that he would look at the “new 
world”. No more was heard of him except that he was 
under the care of St. Anselm. The object was to put a stop 
to his evil influence on sensitive psychics and to break up the 
organization of which he was the leader. 


(c) Statements of the Imperator Group. 


In this group of personalities I mean not only to include 
Imperator, Rector, Prudens and Doctor, but also George 
Pelham, Dr. Hodgson, Mr. Myers and any others, even the 
regular guides of Mrs. Chenoweth, who may be associated 
with the Imperator work, if only temporarily. They all rep- 
resent the same purpose and ideals and take the same gen- 
eral attitude towards the subject. They do not mainly con- 
cern themselves with the incidents that affect personal iden- 
tity either of themselves or of others than those who are in- 
timately related to the sitter, Miss Fischer, but they occupy 
themselves with the general nature of the problem and with 
the management of the process so that the proper evidential 
facts can be obtained. Some of them give good evidence in 
regard to the case and some fairly good evidence of their 
own identity, tho this was due to the good fortune of Mrs. 
Chenoweth’s ignorance of their personalities. 

The sittings began November 9th and there was no ap- 
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parent intervention on the part of any of this group, except 
G. P. merely to help in an emergency, until November 19th. 
They had kept the mother proving her identity most of this 
time, with such occasional allusions as indicated the general 
nature of the case, until they were ready to let in the guide of 
the girl. She appeared on November 18th and gave hints 
of the situation as well as stating her function and plans in 
the development of the sitter. Evidently it had been thought 
that sufficient supernormal had been given to begin the diag- 
nosis of the real situation and they began with it by having 
the guide introduce the real issue. Then she was followed by 


Dr. Hodgson who opened up the problem in a remarkable 
way. 


[To be continued. ] 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Christian Science and the Ordinary Man. By Watrter S. Harris. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 1917. 


This book is a defence of Christian Science. I know of no 
better evidence that publishers care little for the truth in what they 
deal out to the public than the publication of this work. I doubt 
if such a mass of rubbish was ever put out to an intelligent public. 
However, we mistake in supposing that it was intended for such. 
It is intended for Christian Scientists and will no doubt have a 
considerable sale among people who do not know how to think. 
The author is quite aware of the reception the book will have with 
scientific and intelligent people, but this does not frighten him away 
from his folly. The only sensible thing in the volume is the first 
sentence in the “ Foreword.” He says :— 

“To those good people who are so constituted that they can see 
nothing in aught save ‘ facts,’ by which I assume that they mean 
that which can be verified by sight, hearing, touch, or taste, my ad- 
vice is frankly, that they lay this book down without attempting 
to read it, for to those so constituted, it will be sure to prove only 
a source of irritation.” 

This statement is perfectly sound. No sane person would waste 
time on such a book except to ridicule it. The longest chapter is 
on the question: “ Does Matter have Reality?” That, of course, 
is the crucial problem for Mrs. Eddy. The men whom he quotes 
as saying its existence is doubtful are wholly misunderstood by the 
author. When Huxley said he “could not prove the existence of 
matter” he meant that formal logic would not do it and his position 
was designed to support confidence in sense perception which the 
author frankly repudiates. But there is no use to argue with a 
Christian Scientist. If the type were not so harmless it would be 


easy to dispose of it. But logic or reason is not the method of 
dealing with the system. 





